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Real Estate 


The view...the house... the setting. Everything about this magnifi- 
cent property is exceptional. Located high on a hill overlooking 
beautiful Solebury Township. Completely seciuded by over 32 acres of 
dense woods. First floor includes entry hall, large (21 x 30) step down 
living room with fireplace, formal dining room with fireplace, country 
kitchen with open beams and fireplace, powder room, library with 
fireplace, hall bath, plus luxurious master bedroom suite with complete 
bath. Upstairs are three more bedrooms and bath plus a 42’ heated 
game room. Marvelous view from every window. Lovely grounds with 
many plantings highlighted by a broad terrace which overlooks the 
heated pool. Just twenty minutes east of Doylestown. An unusually 
fine country property in perfect condition, with many custom features 
such as central air-conditioning, unique lighting, and moldings. Priced at 


CARROLL MOLLOY 


REALTOR 
OPEN SUNDAY 2-4 


30 SOUTH MAIN STREET e DOYLESTOWN, PA. e 348-3558 


5 ACRE EXECUTIVE ESTATE 
This large 4 bedroom house is total stone with a slate roof. It is 
centrally air-conditioned with an air filter for people with allergies. 
Windows are all Anderson thermopane. In addition to the other basics 
which one would expect in most nice homes, this delightful ranch home 
has the following: 2 compartmented bathrooms (half carpeted dressing 
room with vanity, the other half bath); large powder room, large 
walk-in cedar closet; abundant closet space; cathedral ceiling in the 
large living room; floor to ceiling stone fireplace with bookcases; double 
self cleaning oven, garbage disposal, cherry cabinets in a very large 
kitchen; three car garage; very large laundry room; family room started 
in basement with beamed ceiling, stone fireplace and heat; large floored 
attic; large two section basement. Priced at $140,000. 


mes akingsbury 


associates 


21 s. clinton street 
doylestown, pa. 


(215) 345-7300 


WARWICK TOWNSHIP 


20 acres of woods with stream secludes this Bucks County plastered 
stone colonial, hillside setting, kitchen, living room with fireplace, 
dining room with fireplace, den/library, 4 bedrooms, 2 full baths, 
powder room, third floor attic. Offers terraced in-ground pool, 1-story 
stone cottage, large barn, corn crib and garage. Must see to appreciate. 
$200,000. 


parke West State & Court Streets 
wetherill , Doylestown, Pa. 
associates, Inc. (215) DI 3-6565 
realtors 348-3508 


PRIVATE SETTING 


Modern home on attractively landscaped grounds. Partly wooded acre 
site with filtered inground pool. Low maintenance, 2 story colonial 
style home. Master bedroom with bath, 3 additional bedrooms, hall 
bath, double sided brick fireplace between living room and family 
room, dining room, kitchen, powder room, full basement with rough-in 
fireplace, attic storage, two-car garage. Listed at $65,900. 345-3536. 


G. Robert Potts & 


REAL ESTATE e 
70 W. Oakland Ave. ¢ Doylestown, Pa. 18901 gu 
345-3536 


P.S. This space could feature your home. Thinking of selling? Consult 
our professional marketing services. We’re ready to work for you 


PLUMSTEAD TOWNSHIP $63,000.00 


Lacey shade and sparkling sunshine surrounds comfortable three- 
bedroom rancher. Has master bedroom with bath — separate hall bath. 
Living room has fireplace with raised hearth and picture window. 
Kitchen has dining area. Closets are large and all are lined with cedar. 
Detached three-car garage with loft. Horseshoe drive, picnic area, some 
woods and creek 17-feet from rear property line. Above-ground pool, 
Three and one third acres — lovely location. 


EDGAR G. CRAWFORD 


REALTOR 
57 WEST COURT STREET 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 


“At the time and temperature sign” 


348-5657 Days & Eves. 348-8200 
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THE LAND OF GREEN: A FABLE 


Once upon a time in the Land of Green, there liveu many 
people of different means, very happily, side by side. They 
were happy because they lived in a land of beauty and open 
spaces. The landed gentry loved their houses and fields and 
kept horses and cows (to add to their bucolic scene.) The 
bourgeoisie loved their homes and shops and their children 
and pets were happy to run free in the fields and woods of 
Green. The peasants loved their homes and land perhaps even 
more because they had been there the longest and they 
farmed their land as their fathers before them had done. 
Everybody was happy in the Land of Green because it was a 
perfect place to live. 

The Land of Green became famous for its beauty and 
many people from the cities and towns around came to see it 
on the weekends just to be able to drive through the 
countryside, breathe the clean air and show their children the 
horses, cows and barns and watch the peasants plowing the 
fields in the spring. 

The people in the small towns in the Land of Green were 
glad they came because they would spend their money in the 
stores of Green. But everyone was happy when the weekends 
were over and the outsiders went home and the Land of 
Green became quiet and peaceful again. 

Some of the outsiders decided they wanted to stay and 
become part of the countryside and the happiness that was 
there. This was not easy to do because the outsiders would 
have to travel far to go to their work. But many made the 
sacrifices necessary to live in the Land of Green and adjusted 
themselves to the inconveniences of country living. And they 
worked hard along with the other inhabitants of Green to 
keep the land happy. 

But there was one terrible problem in the Land of Green 
— the people had made it so beautiful that soon everyone 
who came there wanted to stay, and when there were no 
more houses for sale, they began to build their own. 

In the beginning this happened so slowly that hardly 
anyone noticed that the land was getting crowded. Some of 
the peasants and landed gentry began selling their land to the 
outsiders for lots of money. They thought the money would 
make them even happier. 

Soon the Land of Green was covered with houses and cars 
and people all over the place. The people with horses had no 
place to ride them, dogs, cats and wild animals were killed on 
the roads of Green, stores were so overcrowded that the 
people became angry at the time they spent waiting in line. 
The sky in the Land of Green was no longer blue, but the 
color of grey from the pollution in the air. The fish in the 
streams of Green died from the sewage that seeped into them 
from all the houses. Schools were open all year long because 
there were too many children and not enough school 
buildings. 

The taxes in the Land of Green became so high that many 
of the first inhabitants were forced to live in poverty or move 
away. The price of freshly grown vegetables from the farms 
was outlandish because the small amount of land left in 
Green was so highly taxed. 

Nobody was happy in the Land of Green. 

So on weekends, the people who lived there would get 
into their cars to ride to,a nicer place where the air was clear 
and the countryside uncluttered and the children could run 
free in the fields. ‘ = 


Legal advice is now literally as close as 
the telephone in Bucks County. In an effort 
to better serve the public the Bucks County 
Bar Association in Doylestown has added 
two toll-free numbers to its telephone bank. 
They will enable residents of nearly every 
community in upper and lower Bucks 
County to dial Lawyer Referral free of 


charge. Central Bucks will continue to be. 


covered by the original number: 348-9413. 

Upper Bucks callers should use 536-8435 
for toll-free service. Lower Bucks may be 
dialed on 752-2666. 

Lawyer Referral is available to anyone 
who needs legal services: It entitles the 
inquirer to an initial conference with a 
lawyer for only $15. Oftentimes a problem 
can be entirely solved during that meeting. 
If further action is called for, the lawyer and 
client make whatever arrangements are 
necessary. 

When an inquiry is made, the client is 
asked in what area his problem lies so that 
an attorney experienced in that field may be 
chosen. 

The caller is then sent the names of two 
attorneys with offices in his area and 
expertise in the field concerned. He chooses 
one of them and makes his own 
arrangements from that point. The bar 
association receives no fee from anyone for 
these services. 
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HISTORICAL SITES ARE BEING DESTROYED 


A p&minent American colonial archeologist warned that more archeologically important 
historical sites in the United States are being destroyed by private and public works today than 
ever before in the nation’s history. 

“New housing developments, highways, airfields, and countless other projects daily destroy 
evidence of the past before it can be salvaged,” said Dr. John L. Cotter, archeologist of the 
National Park Service, at Philadelphia, and an associate professor in American civilization at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

“Unique cultural features, artifacts and whole sites, as well as priceless documents, and 
photographs have been destroyed by uninformed diggers or deliberate site looters, or by 
careless housekeepers,” Cotter said. “Often important historical objects and documents 
disappear unnoticed into trash dumps because no one recognizes their value and importance.” 

Cotter told a general membership meeting of the Northampton Township Historical Society 
that the “vigilance of all informed citizens of all ages and occupations” is needed to alert the 
National Park Service, other Federal and state agencies, and private groups, such as the 
Northampton society, where particular sites of historical, architectural or archeological 
importance are threatened. 

“We need,” he stressed, “all the information and cooperation we can get from the general 
public.” 

Cotter, who has excavated major landmarks ranging from the first permanent English 
settlement at Jamestown, Va., to Indian mounds in Mississippi, called on students throughout 
the nation to take a renewed interest in the study of objects of the past — both above and 
below ground — as the country approaches the 200th anniversary of its founding. 

“The goal is self identity and the identity of the community in which one lives,” continued 
Cotter, who is also associate curator of American Historical Archeology at the University of 
Pennsylvania Museum. “In the Bicentennial celebration of the founding of our country, 
archeology can be a path extending from the present toward 1776; a path which students may 
take on their own initiative with resources they themselves discover. The challenge is to learn to 
discover evidence (of the past) without destroying it along with the information you seek.” 

In addition to searching beneath the surface of the ground for artifacts of the past, Cotter 
reminded his audience about the opportunity for historic finds “above ground.” 

“Clues to the past,” he said, “May be in old letters, notebooks, diaries, newspapers, 
magazines, and old books of many kinds.” They may be found, he added, in attics, lofts, old 
storage rooms, garages, and many other places. 

As an example, he noted that old textbooks 50 or 100 or more years ago are excellent 
evidence about what people were taught in past periods of our history. 

Cotter based his remarks on a new booklet, just off the press, “Above Ground Archeology,” 
authored by him, sponsored by the Society for American Archeology, and published by the 
American Revolution Bicentennial Administration. 

Archeology is a technique for discovering and conserving evidence of all times and places. It 
extends its inquiry both above and below the ground. It should never be ‘“‘done simply for fun 
or simply to collect objects. The duty of the nation is to preserve the evidence of the past.” 

Cotter illustrated his speech with slides of important archeological “digs” which he has led 
on numerous occasions in all parts of the East through the years. Most recently, he and his 
students have uncovered artifacts and foundations of the old Walnut Street Prison which was 


built in the Washington Square area of Philadelphia in 1774 and stood into the early 19th 
century. 


AN OLD — NEW HOUSE 


This house is not an old house but a reproduction of a tenant farmer house found on many 
of the large farms in this area of Bucks County. Its present owners made many attempts to 
purchase an authentic OLD house but those offered for sale were either too close to the road, 
had sway backs, were termite ridden, had too little ground, were too high priced or beyond 
reasonable rehabitation. 

“Tall Trees” contains all of the features of a tenant farm house, namely: the large living 
room as you enter with large fireplace, the salt box keeping room (now the kitchen), the space 
saving winding stairs, the reddish brown stone from the Lumberville quarry, beamed ceilings, 
the single second floor bedroom with a fireplace and the children’s attic sleeping room 
(converted to a guest room). An eye-catching RED barn combines the garage and a second floor 
guest room or maids quarters. 

Out buildings include a corn crib which houses summer furniture and mowers and a large 
wood bin for the logs that feed the much used fireplaces. f 

So if you can’t find that old house of your dreams — do what the Kramers of Newtown did 
— build a new one! They’ve proved it can be done and done well. 
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ADVENTURE ON THE TOHICKON 


When your friends show up with a 
six-man rubber raft, what else do you do 
but find the nearest place to try it out? And 
if you happen to live near Quakertown, 
Pennsylvania, you might consider the 
Tohickon Creek, which begins to widen just 
southeast of town, and promises a perfectly 
charted course all the way down to the 
Nockamixon dam and the site of the new 
state park. 

We wanted adventure so, paddles in 
hand, each of the boys steered one end of 
the raft while we girls stretched our legs 
across the middle of the raft and leaned 


IN THE FACE OF THE ROCK 


Along scenic River Road in Upper Black Eddy, the Indian Rock Inn sits at the bottom of a 
cliff. This rock face was originally five hundred feet above tide-water with a sheer drop of 
nearly four hundred feet. The formation of the cliff seemed to resemble an Indian head, 
bringing the restaurant its present name. 

The Indian Rock Inn was known years ago as The Narrows Hotel. In this area, the canal and 
the road had to be built on a narrow strip of land. Boatmen bringing logs down the canal would 
pull into black eddies and spend the night at The Narrows Hotel just down the road from the 
Narrows Lock. 

Seařching through deed books, one finds the earliest purchase of this tract of land was on 
February 13, 1792. The forty-one acres and twenty-three perches is part of the five 
hundred-fifteen acres first bought by Benjamin Williams from the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. He in turn, sold it to a man by the name of Jacob Crouse for only $66.67. The 
price increased with each new owner. Several times the land and building, referred to as a 
“certain tavern and store-house,” was willed to people, usually relatives or oldest sons. In 
August, 1910, with the same acreage, the price had jumped to $3,800. Amazingly enough, the 
present owners purchased the restaurant and ground for $61,000 in 1972. 

The Indian Rock Inn is easily visible from a distance. The handmade bricks, painted colonial 
gold, show off the charcoal colored shutters, and the interior of this 4 story inn is bathed in 
red. Incidentally, the present owners are operating with the original 1820 liquor license. 

Even though the land has changed hands approximately seventeen times since 1792, the 
acreage remains the same. It seems that development has changed the natural beauty of the high 
cliffs and trees somewhat, but no drastic changes have occurred to distract from the scenic 
view. Holly Daggers 


against the high sides. With the sun warming 
our faces and the water gently prodding the 
bottom of the thin rubber floor, it was hard 
to think of it all as a risky sport. 

Drifting through back fields and woods 
our first glimpse of other animal species was 
a flock of ducks. They looked us over, then 
parted and sailed over to the sides to let us 
through. We crossed under a metal bridge, 
past some tiny cabins with porches and 
decks built right out over the water. 

We floated slowly between huge 
boulders, while children followed us, leaping 
from rock to rock. They cheered as we 
squeezed through a particularly narrow 
spot, all of us piling into the center of the 
taft to make it narrower. 

More calm water, then more shallows. 
We weren’t seeing much danger, but we 
certainly were enjoying the scenery. Under 
another bridge, then up beside us loomed an 
old wooden building. Was it an old mill or a 
factory built at the turn of the century? 
Had Indians in their canoes passed by the 
same building many years ago? 

As we passed through a marshy area we 
could see the shapes of ripples which had 
been left in the clean, white sand. Roots of 
fallen trees were intricately interwoven, 
making grey, snake-like patterns against the 
dried leaves and mud. Reflected light from 
the moving water made the roots seem to 
dance and move. 

We heard troubled water up ahead. 

“ Aim for the deepest spot!” 

The current got stronger and there we 
were, heading for some crashing white water 
and rocks. 

“Over there, on the right!” But a big 
branch stuck way out of the water. 

“No, over to the left. It’s wider!” 

Towards left-center we were pulled 
through by the current, all four of us piling 
into the bow to help keep the raft flowing 
with the current. Tumbling over each other, 
laughing and shouting as we swirled around, 
bumping into boulders but always rushing 
forward with the water, we knew then we’d 
be going rafting a lot in the future. 

Further downstream we swept around 
deep bends, meandering between heavy 
woods. Moving more slowly, we watched 
the sunlight between the branches overhead. 
We began to hear music coming from 
somewhere up ahead 

From somewhere within the forest came 
the sound of a pipe organ, a clear, joyous 
sound. The mysterious musician played on, 
unaware of his audience. We alone heard the 
artist’s tribute to the wind and the sun and 
wilderness. 

The Tohickon isn’t a river. We had found 
no dramatic rapids. But we had travelled 
together, smoothly like the water itself. 
We’d had an adventure; seen and heard and 
felt the excitement of exploration. 

Kristin Gefvert 
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TRY THIS PUZZLER: Your friendly neighborhood 


Painter has three unopened cans of paint. They re 


labeled RED. YELLOW and BLUE. He's been told 
that all three cans have the wrong label. How can 
he quickly determine the contents of each can 
by opening just one? 


the answer! 


A bright new coat of paint can work wonders for your 


home - but there are some things paint can't do. Like add- 


ing a swimming pool or a playroom. Installing air-condi- 
tioning or a modern heating system. Fixing up a basement 
or patching up a roof. These projects cost a lot more 
than do a few cans of paint, and we'd like to lend you the 
money you need. If you have a question about how much 


you can borrow to 


carry out your big home fix-up job, 


how much it will cost and how long you can take to pay 
it back, stop in and ask. We've got the answer! 
HERE'S THE ANSWER TO OUR PUZZLER: If the painter opens the 


can labeled RED and finds BLUE paint, then he knows the can with 
the YELLOW label cones neither BLUE nor YELLOW (since all 


cans are labeled w 


|), and must contain RED. That means the 


can with the BLUE label contains YELLOW. 


Newtown 


pN & Loan Association 


Savings 


TWO CONVENIENT OFFICES 


MAIN OFFICE 


100 N. STATE STREET, NEWTOWN, PA. 18940 


(968-4233) 


WASHINGTON CROSSING OFFICE 


ROUTE 532, WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 18977 


(493-4074) 


Hours: Mon. to Thurs. 
9-4 
Friday - 9 to 8 


Hours: Mon. to Thurs. 
10-5 
Friday - 10 to 8 


= ends 


SUMMERTIME IS HERE IN BUCKS COUNTY and it 
seems like everyone has a garden this year. Some of you are 
even growing vegetables and herbs in pots in the kitchen 
because you don’t have the space outside. And more house- 
wives are learning about home freezing and canning. For those 
who can’t grow enough vegetables or fruits of their own, you 
can still save by “picking-your-own” farm produce. The 
Department of Agriculture has published a directory of 
growers who sell their products this way. 


“PICK-YOUR-OWN” farm products program helps both 
the consumer and the farmer. You get lower prices and the 
farmer makes a better profit on his crop at the same time. The 
booklet lists the crops available, where to go to pick, and 
approximate harvest dates. You may obtain a booklet by 
writing to: Bureau of Markets, Pa. Dept. of Agriculture, 2301 
N. Cameron St., Harrisburg, Pa. 17120. 


* * & 


SPEAKING OF GARDENING, in this issue our Country 
Gardener tells how to have a successful herb garden with tips 
on what and how to plant. If you start your garden with the 
perennial herbs now, you will not have a very good harvest this 
year but will have a good foundation for next year’s planting. 
If you can’t wait for the end result of your herb garden, we 
have a solution for you. 


STRAWBERRY JAM in New Hope has a complete “‘herbar- 
ium” in the shop. All their herbs are picked in the wild or are 
grown organically. You can even make up your own potpourri 
or buy one already done. The selection is fantastic. 


ALSO IN THE SHOP, is a good collection of antique quilts 
for sale plus some beautiful reproductions of the famed 18th 
Century English “Battersea Enamels” — enamel on copper — 
and the prices range from $12.50 to $35.00. We understand 
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that these enamels can only be purchased in three shops in the 
whole United States. Another item Strawberry Jam offers for 
the collector of tomorrow’s antiques — are limited edition 
hand-made porcelain dolls. For the older child they offer 
paper models of historic buildings that the child can construct 
himself. The models are 1/4” scale and for $2.00 you can 
choose from Independence Hall, Pennsbury Manor, Mount 
Pleasant, Plaza Firehouse of Los Angeles or an old barracks. 
Other unusual items include the beautifully designed Friends 
Of Animals poster for $5.00 — the proceeds of which go 


toward protecting the endangered species. 
* k * 


THE NEW BUCKS COUNTRY WINERY outside of New 
Hope on Route 202, offers some hard-to-find items for sale 
such as used Bourbon barrels for $15.00 — bread baskets made 
of dough, laced and glazed, in various sizes plus a large 
selection of wine carafes and glasses. Formerly an old barn 
that housed an antique shop, the winery has been beautifully 
remodeled with winding staircases going up to a wine museum 
or down to the cellar which houses the large vats and testing 
equipment. The outside tables with bright red and blue 


“Cinzano” umbrellas give the winery a gay European look. 
* k * 


IN SAN FRANCISCO, we knew a place that celebrated 
New Year’s Eve every night except December 31st! In Bucks 
County, you can celebrate New Year’s on July 3rd by going to 
the Pipersville Inn’s 25th annual New Year Buffet. They began 
the tradition years ago because the weather is always so bad in 
January — although we understand that the flood last year 
didn’t help the January in July celebration either. It is 
probably too late this year to make reservations for the 
popular buffet but keep it in mind for next July. 


THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT is still evident though year 
round with the several “Christmas” shops in the county. We 
visited the Straw Star outside of New Hope on Route 202, 
which abounds with unusual items for the Yule tree to kitchen 
tinware and wooden toys. They also sell the imported 
wrapping paper that makes wonderful doll house wallpaper. 
The scale is correct and the designs are perfect for the 
traditional colonial doll house. 


k k * 


WHILE LOOKING FOR SOME “MATCHBOX” TOYS in 
Herb’s Hobby House in Doylestown we found out that the 
discontinued Matchbox miniatures such as the steam shovel 
(now worth $30.00) have increased in value considerably. 
(This is disturbing news for the children — one mother we 
know took the steam shovel promptly away from her son and 
now it is on display with the other collectibles in the house!) 
If you want to visit the Hobby House, keep in mind that it will 
be moving to a new location shortly at 248 State Street in 
Doylestown and they will be adding a complete art supply 


department. 
+ * * 


Continued on page 28 


PEN and INK SKETCHES of 
century old BUCKS COUNTY 
COVERED BRIDGES 


(Set of four 8x10) and 
STOVER MYERS MILL (9x12) 
complete with instructions 
for DECOUPAGE and SUGGESTIONS 
for FRAMING « $2.49 

Pa. residents add 15¢ tax. 


send to: 


“Louise “Marte Galleries, Inc. 
Lock Box 73 — Bedminster, Pa. 18910 


Crystal and 


Fins China Flatware 


345-7541 F.X. Pougherty“ Molloware 


81 S. Main (across from the Post Office) Doylestown, Pa. 


12 South Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


348-5054 


Quality. shoes for the Entire Family 
OPEN DAILY 9:30 TO 5:30 e FRIDAY UNTIL 9 


MITCHELL’S MART 
THE GUILD 


RT. 202 & AQUETONG ROAD 
LAHASKA, PA. 


_ AMERICANA e TOOLS e PRIMITIVES ¢ EARLY LIGHTING 
HOURS: 10-5 DAILY 


Phone 862-2629 Home 348-8976 


LOWING MANOR 


A UNIQUE RETIREMENT FACILITY 


“Lowing Manor provides for its guests a comfortable 
and gracious setting for living. It provides all the 
necessities for daily life by an efficient and professional 
staff who cares about the needs of its residents.” 


Send for our brochure 
208 FAIRVIEW AVENUE 


LANGHORNE MANOR, PA. 19047 
(215) 757-8188 


FACTORY 


SLACK RACK 


Men’ s Finer Shirts For Once You Won’t Have tc 
Suits, Sports Jackets Sacrifice Quality for Price 


and Slacks Impeccably 
Tailored (215) 766-7487 
PIPERSVILLE, PA. 
Just off Rts. 413 & 611 24 Mine St. 


(201) 782-0211 
FLEMINGTON, N.J. 


Hrs: Mon.,Tue.,Wed. Hrs: Mon, Tue. Wed. 
Sat 10-5 Sat. 10-5:30 
Thurs.,Fri. 10-9 Thurs.,Fri. 109 
Sun. 12-5 Sun. 12-5 
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Cc 
Gracker- barrel 


Collector 


crack’er-barerel, a. = the } 
| large barrel of soda crackers ; 
formerly found in general 
| stores.] designating, like, or 
È! characteristic of the informal 
| discussions on all subjects by 
| persons gathered at a country Uf 
store; as, a  cracker-barrel bgy. 
philosopher. [Colloq.] 
Webster's Dictionary 


perna, 


by Mop Bertele 


One of the more unique aspects of American Craftsmanship 
is antique lighting fixtures. Mitchell’s Mart, part of the Guild 
on Route 202 and Aquetong Road, has an admirable collec- 
tion of various forms of illumination along with primitive and 
country furniture, tools and kitchen implements. 

Owned and operated by Dorothy and Charles Mitchell, this 
attractive shop should definitely be on your list if you are 
interested in Americana. When asked how they found them- 
selves in the antique business, they both smiled as they 
recalled the story. It seems that they, like many other dealers, 
had bought one too many cupboards and instead of just 
buying, they were also selling. This was 15 years ago, and since 
then they have learned about the restoration of antiques. 


One of the many types of lights in their shop is called a 
Betty lamp. Usually made of cast iron, a Betty lamp is a solid 
piece of metal, cup-like in effect with a spout on one end and 
a handle on the other from which to hang the lamp. A wick 
made of yarn was placed in the spout — one end to be lit, the 


18th c. hanging iron Betty lamp 


other was immersed in fish oil. The lamp gave a feeble glow 
and a disagreeable odor. Also, attached was a small iron pick 
used to free the wick when it became encrusted with carbon 
and soot. It is also possible to find Betty lamps made from tin, 
copper or brass. 

Other lights in the shop include fluid lamps which used 
Camphene for fuel, a combination of camphor and alcohol. 
They had a double wick shaped like a “V” which could and 
often did explode if the wicks were too close together. 

The whaling industry brought improvements to the world 
of lighting by giving the settlers another source of fuel — hence 
the invention of the whale oil lamp. Made of pewter, glass, 
brass or tin, they also had two wicks — one feeding the other 
which provided more light for reading or sewing. 

Splint lights were a very primitive form of lighting that 
consisted of a piece of resinous pitch pine cut into splints and 
stuck into the cracks of the fireplace or into a pincer type 
holder. They were often referred to as ““candlewood”’ and were 
very smoky and quite sticky. 

The pincer type holders also were used to burn rush lights 
which had been dipped in fat or grease. The holders were made 
of iron and occasionally one can be found with a candle 
recepticle also. 

The hog-scraper candlestick is an example of the ingenuity 
of our forefathers. This clever gadget had an inverted, base 
which was used to scrape the bristles off a pig after butchering 
— but also held candles for reading after dark. They were 
equipped with a hook which could be placed on the back of 
chairs to give a brighter light to the user. This is the reason 
many old ladderback chairs have a burn or wear mark on the 
back of the top rung. Intrigued by this interesting piece of 
information, I immediately confirmed it by checking newly 
acquired ladderbacks belonging to a friend. Sure enough, we 
found the spot we were looking for on one of the chairs. 

The candle mold replaced the time consuming method of 
hand-dipping candles so that many candles could be made at 
once. The molds came in many sizes from a single (for the very 
small household?) up to ten sections and were made of pewter 
or tin. 

Mitchell’s Mart has many molds, Betty lamps, Whale Oil, 
Fluid and Fat lamps along with other lighting accoutrements. 
In the shop now is a hog-scraper candlestick priced at $35.00 = 
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Our “1811” 

Country House 

is brimful of tempting 
Antiques — Reproductions 
Fine Fabrics — Fashions 

Decorative Crafts 


U.S. RT. 202 NEW HOPE,PA. 
Peddlers Village 


Between New Hope 


ie oll SA 


CHRISTMAS SHOP 
Daily 9-5 ROUTE 202, NEW HOPE, PA. Telephone 
Sunday 12-5 (Next to the New Hope Motel) > 862-2404 


| 
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TREVOSE 
SAVINGS 


ASSOCIATION 


357-6700 


ice cream 


hand dippeg 


STYER ORCHARDS 


OUR 64TH YEAR RSZ 


Q, 
WOODBOURNE ROAD, LANGHORNE 


Steaks-Hamburgers 


Pizza 
Oven Baked Grinders 


i en E bal 


Open Daily Breakfast 7 to 11 A.M. 


except Sunday e ON THE LIBERTY TRAIL è 


SEVEN DAYS 9 to 6, 


DAIRY BAR 


Highest Legal Interest 
Paid On 


$ 
INSURED SAVINGS 


Four Convenient Locations: 

Bucks County Mall, Feasterville 
Street & Brownsville Rds., Trevose 
Trenton & Penna. Aves., Morrisville 
Bensalem Shopping Plaza, Cornwelis Heights 


295-4121 


FRESH 


e Vegetables 
e Apples 

e Cider 

e Eggs 

e Pies 


Fridays 9 to 8 
757 - 7646 


Route 202 
West of Chalfont 


822-9921 


LSE 
ES 


G ountry Gară 


by Steve Cooper 
A COUNTRY HERB GARDEN 


Getting back to nature in the garden should include the use 
of herbs in the garden scheme. Especially here in Bucks 
County where there are so many old colonial homes. If you 
work all winter long restoring the inside of your old house, 
why not spend the warm months outside adding an authentic 
colonial herb garden? The plan can consist of an elaborate 
walled in area complete with box lined beds, a simple section 
of the garden reserved for these special plants or a compromise 
between these two extremes. Whichever you choose the 
rewards are great. 

Herbs are generally divided into two groups, those used for 
culinary exploits and those that are grown mainly for their 
fragrance. Both should be included even in the meagerest of 
herbariums. Your selection of herbs will depend on the area 
that you have allotted to their culture. 

The herb garden should be a separate entity within your 
overall garden plan. This way you will give the plants the 
special treatment they deserve, and the perennial herbs will 
not get in the way of future cultivation of the other plants in 
the garden. 

Once the area has been established, it should be cultivated 
deeply to allow the perennials to establish a good root system. 
As a rule herbs should not be overly fertilized. In fact, do not 
incorporate any fertilizer in the area unless it is extremely 
poor soil. The reason for this seeming inconsistency with good 
garden practice is that if growth is forced with fertilizer, the 
oils that are the secret of herbs would be watered down in the 
push of growth. 

Sectioning off of the herbary is not only appealing to the 
eye, it prevents the roots of the perennial herbs from spreading 
into each other giving the appearance of a carefully kept patch 
of scented weeds. Belgian block, redwood, brick, slate or 
buried metal strips are but a few of the ways of dividing up 
your garden. Don’t forget to take into consideration the 
eventual size of the plants so as to not crowd the section. 
Don’t overbuy plants that aren’t needed as they will succumb 
to the crowded condition. For example, one mint plant can 
and will attain a spread of several feet if it is not contained. 
That’s more than enough to keep plenty of sprigs in your ice 
tea for many years. 

With this in mind, a little research into the plant’s 
cultivation can save a lot of aggravation in the years after the 
planting is established. 
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Above, I mentioned that herbs are divided into two groups, 
culinary and fragrant. In addition to this classification there is 
a further division — the plant’s growing habits. An annual will 
complete its growing cycle (seed to fruit) in one season then 
will die. A perennial will complete this growth cycle but will 
not succumb to the winter. Therefore the perennials become 
vigorous and can become rather large plants in a few short 
years. Again the example of the mints, or French Tarragon, 
Lovage, Hyssop to name a few. 

Since the annuals are not as tenacious as the perennials it is 
not as vital to divide them in the same manner as the 
perennials. A low border of a compact annual herb can act as a 
separator and add a very pleasing touch to the herbary. Two 
herbs are especially suited for this purpose, Parsley and Sage. 
There are several types of Basil that can be effective. One that 
is very effective is the purple leaved variety. This makes a 
beautiful contrast to the green of the rest of the herbs. 
Cropped continually, curley Parsley and Basil will add the 
knot garden effect even to the smallest of herbariums. 

There are a few herbs that should be a part of every herb 
garden. Some of the perennials are: Sage, Mint (at least one 
variety), Thyme, Lemon Balm, Tarragon, Chives. Of the 
annuals: Dill, Basil and Rosemary. This is the bare beginnings 
to the enjoyment of herbs. All of these are easy to grow and 
importantly, in this age of shortages, easy to obtain. 

Some of the annual herbs become woody and can be 
beautiful pot specimens in the home during the winter. Adding 
beauty to their usefulness. One that is very effective in 
container culture is Rosemary. 

Rather than allowing the annuals to die a forgotten death at 
first frost, try bringing them in the house and wintering them 


. over on a sunny window. Some very interesting effects can be 


achieved in the form of Bonsai herbs. 
Once the herb garden has been planted, cropping can begin 


‘almost as soon as the growth will support pruning. The most 


useful part of most of the herbs both aromatic and culinary is 
the young growth. Continuous cropping will force more of this 
growth, making the plant more useful while not getting out of 
hand growth-wise. 

If the flowers are to be used as cut flowers, cut them just 
before they open. The morning is the best time to cut any 
flower, before the dew dries. This maintains natures own 
freshness in the flowers and keeps them fresher longer while in 


. the house. 


A light covering of mulch in the winter months will protect 
the roots from drying out*due to the winter winds. You will 
find that if a mulch is applied, growth will be sooner in the 
spring and in most cases a healthier plant will be the result. 


There are also several good books devoted to herbs alone: 


Handbook On Herbs by the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 

Kitchen Gardens by Mary Mason Campbell; a year-round 
guide to growing and using herbs and vegetables. 

All You Need to Know About Herbs by “Golden Hands 
Publishing’; How to grow, pick and dry herbs. i 


culture. 


How to Grow Herbs by Sunset Books,; Herblore and 


lountiful por is bursting on 
apples, fresh oranges, : 
pe ae fresh apa \\ 
fresh honey-dew melons, frechcorn, fresh Wi 
males fehl apes ikea” \ 
resh peppers fresh strå 5 À 
ae yas nit ett, ett, À 


Bountiful Acres 
Route 202, Buckingham Pa. 


“we dont call nips ef j 
i Acres for nothi 


The Fox by Audi ; 
gets about 25 miles to 
the gallon. Catch one 


8 


Holbert’s Porsche Audi, Inc. | PORSCHE 
Route 611, Easton Road [AUDI 


Warrington DI 3-2890 AUTHORIZED DEALER 


Bucks County Panorama is your magazine. If you can’t 
find itin your neighborhood, send in your subscription. It 
will gave you time ‘and money, Under our new editorial 

policy, it will repay you ‘many times. l 
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WaAverly 7-0500 215-348-2500 
8 


400 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 


travel 
center 


We'd like you 
to jot down 
this number 

( 348 - 2670 


We'd like you to use it if you're interested in a 
year-round Burner Service that assures you of 
uninterrupted heating comfort. 


We're ready to give you complete emergency service, 
the 24-hour-a-day kind. 


And we offer a ten-month budget plan to — 
level out the humps in winter heating oil bills. 


Investigate our Burner Service and Budget Plan; in fact, 
call us and find out anything at all about oil neat. 


BRINKERS FUELS 


West St., Doylestown 
7 | ARCO 348 - 2670 


Your comfort is complete with Atlantic-Richfield Heating oil 


GEORGE H. WETHERILL 
GUILD OPTICIANS 


Lab on Premises 
Hearing Aid Instruments 


SO 


10 W. Oakland Ave. 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


Find the 


your life... 
WORSHIP THIS WEEK 


ELMER O. STROUSE 
Masonry Contractor 
Danboro 


strength for 


“PANORAMAS 
“Bookcase 


THE AREA GUIDE BOOK — Historic Bucks & Hunterdon 
Counties — Past & Present, published by Stark Enterprizes, 
P.O. Box 43, Lambertville, New Jersey. 1974 — 1975 edition, 
96 pp. 60¢ 

This little paperback book is a good little handbook for the 
tourist or those new residents of the area. There are capsule 
‘histories’ of such towns as New Hope, Carversville, Lahaska, 
Buckingham, Doylestown, Lambertville, Stockton, Flemington 
and others. Street maps are included for the convenience of 
those who don’t know the area and might want to find one of 
the many shops, galleries or restaurants advertised in the book. 

Some of you ‘old’ residents of the County might enjoy the 
book too — and find out something new about the area you 
thought you knew all about. We did! We found out that 
there’s a Doll Museum near Flemington, fresh shad can still be 
purchased in Lambertville, once a month you can hear 
Rennaissance music in Carversville and Grover Cleveland liked 
to while away his time in Lumberville. C.C: 


TALKING OF HORSES by Monica Dickens, Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston, 1973. 154 pp. $6.95. 

Now that summer is here, many children will be going to 
camp. And among the activities at camp, horseback riding is 
always a favorite. Talking of Horses is a book for the beginning 
rider, the riders parents, or a nostalgic book for the horse 
lover to curl up with on a rainy day. Reading Monica Dickens’ 
book is actually the next best thing to riding itself. 

Horse lovers of any age and experience can read how to 
understand equines, appraise them as individuals, how to care 
for them plus learn a lot of common sense about the animal. 

At our house, we are semi-intelligent about horses. We have 
two of them in our pasture that we use for weekend trail 
riding. But there are so many little things that we don’t know 
about them — little things that are only learned after years and 
years of experience and being around horses. The book 
answers many of the seemingly ‘stupid’ questions that we 
always wanted to ask. In fact, the author states that “Riding is 
a complete joy. You learn something each time — it is never 
quite the same and you never know it all.” This makes us feel 
better! 

But it is not a handbook, instruction manual or ‘how-to’ 
book — it is good enjoyable reading with plenty of anecdotes 
the confirmed horse-happy individual likes to read. C.G: 
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It is a very rare occurrence, in our mobile society, to find 
someone who was born in a house over fifty years ago and is 
still living there today. But Theodore Wilson was born in an 
old farmhouse, that dates back to 1827, and he is still farming 
there. 

The fifty-seven acres that he now owns today, between 
Tanyard and Almshouse roads in Richboro, Pennsylvania were 
part of the five hundred acres bought for thirteen pounds, 
eight shillings (around thirty dollars) by John Addis from 
Solomon Fussell in 1726. He bought so much land and 
members of his family owned it for so long that the town 
which is now called Richboro was once called Addisville. 


The house was built by Peter Addis in 1827. It is made with 
stone walls covered by sand and limestone plaster mixed with 
horse hair and is three stories with deep window sills, random 
width pine floors, and five original fireplaces. Many of the 
furnishings in it are priceless antiques that had been in the 
family and were restored by Mrs. Theodore Wilson. Among 
these are a mantle clock bought by Ted’s great, great 
grandmother, Mrs. Mary Shallcross Wilson, butterfly chairs 
which had their legs shortened so Ted’s great Aunt Jesse could 
do the dishes on them when she was a little girl, and a service 
for twelve of Limoge china bought by the same Aunt Jesse for 
thirty-five dollars, at the turn of the century. 


After Peter Addis’ death, his attorney, William A. Yerkes, 
sold his one-hundred and seven acre farm to John Craven, Jr. 
on April 1, 1889 for 11,500 dollars. John Craven sold it in 
1915 to Harry C. Wilson and Edna Solly Wilson for 10,000 
dollars. 

Harry C. Wilson, one of twelve children, is a descendant of 
Henry Cunard of Whitpain. A branch of this old family now 
owns the Cunard Luxury Liners, a steamship company 
originally formed in 1838 as a mail service between England 
and America. 


Ted, one of Harry and ‘Edna’s four children, owns the farm 


disappearing 
tradition 


by 
Victoria Stout 


today. He remembers helping his father with the farm. Besides 
milk, which they sold bottled, they maintained apple and 
peach orchards, chicken coops, and vegetable gardens. And 
they sold their eggs, chickens, and vegetables on a market 
route which ran into Philadelphia. 

Harry Wilson owned Jersey and Guernsey cows, because in 
those days cows were prized for their high butterfat content. 
Of course medical discoveries had not yet proven that 
cholesteral was a possible cause of heart disease. Today they 
have converted to Holstein cows as these have a low butterfat 
content. They had to hand milk the cows and the boys helped 
their father when they weren’t in school. 

Ted attended Richboro elementary school and went on to 
graduate from George School, as his father had before him. 

At school, Ted played soccer and ran for the track team. In 
the nineteen-thirties, his relay team won the Penn Relays. For 
his track ability, he won a scholarship to Earlham University in 
Indiana. 

But he declined as he was enthusiastic about agriculture. He 
met his wife Helen at a party given by her friend when she was 
visiting in Ivyland. They were introduced when he washed her 
face in a watermelon. They went riding on his farm and 
around three years later were married. They acquired the 
house and fifty-seven acres of land, and Ted’s brother 
Cameron was given the rest of the land. Cameron sold his land, 
but Ted and Helen are still running a successful dairy farm. 


With modern methods of milking, the Wilson’s sell raw milk 
and also eggs, peaches, and other vegetables, during the 
summer. The family upholds the fine Bucks County tradition 
of farming, when much of the productive land is being sold to 
make housing developments. 

Taxes on the land are high and the Wilson’s feel that 
developers are coming in and “gobbling up the surrounding 
land.” But they hope to keep the land as long as they can and 
perhaps one of their four daughters will continue the family 
tradition. a 
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Get ready for 
the Warrington Horse & Pony Show 


and Country Fair 


į 


For sixteen years, the Warrington Lions 
Club has been putting on one of the largest 
horse and pony shows around along with a 
good old fashioned country fair and a 
carriage marathon. Some have been heard 
to compare it even to the Devon Horse 
Show! This year, the 17th annual show 
will be held on July 27th and 28th at John 
Rothrock’s Redcoat Farm on Pickertown 
Road in Warrington. The admission to the 
fair is free with a $2.00 request for 
parking. 


Photography by 


Bill Lueckel 


ec) 


Over 300 horses and ponies are 
entered from over an eleven state area and 
they will vie for more than $2,500 in 
prize money. 

The Carriage Marathon is an event in 
its second year. The course is five miles 
long over hill and dale of our beautiful 
countryside after which the final judging 
is done at the show grounds. The carriages 
range in size from pony and horse carts 
to four-in-hand stage coaches. And they 
are judged on their suitability for private 
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driving purposes as well as for horse, 
vehicle, driver and guests. The marathon 
starts at 10:30 a.m. on Almshouse Road 
behind the Neshaminy Manor and proceeds 


from there to the finish at Redcoat Farm. 


The judges will award ribbons for Single 
Harness, Double Harness, Unicorns and 
Four-in-hand and then a trophy will be 
given to the overall champion of the event. 
It is a beautiful sight to watch, so get out 
there early anywhere along the parade 
route to enjoy the carriages and riders in 
all their splendor. 

The Country Fair gives an aura of an 
old fashioned atmosphere with the food, 
games, pony rides, hay rides and exhibits 
from days gone by. There is fresh produce 
on sale, homemade cakes and pies, clams 
and shrimp to eat along with chicken, hot 
dogs and hamburgers. The fair opens at 
8:30 a.m. both days and is held rain or 
shine. 

The Warrington Lions work for months 
in preparation of this event because it is a 
major fund-raising function that enables 
them to give over $10,000 annually to 
the Blind, Needy, Retarded and Disabled. 
Also it provides scholarship funds to the 
young and hospital equipment to the 
elderly. 

Come to the fair and help the Lions 
help others while you are enjoying your- 
self. = 


COUNTRY LIVING 
IN DOYLESTOWN 


Y 


Make Doylestown 
your hometown. 


We offer you 2 or 3 bedroom 
homes, attached garages, club- 
house, swimming pool, tennis 
courts, schools across the street, 
favorable mortgage rates, with 
prices from $35,775. 


Sample homes open just four 
blocks north of Route 202 on 
West Street in charming 
Doylestown. 


G G Robert Potts 
fA Exclusive Broker 
F 348.9888 or 348-3536 


Westwvk 


Condominium Homes 


PANORAMA presents... 


Olde Doylestown 


a beautiful reproduction 
of the 1876 
CENTENNIAL MAP of the 
borough of Doylestown 


11” x 17” printed on heavy 
cream colored stock 


ONLY $1.50 C anamo 


Please send copies of the 1876 
Doylestown Map to: 

Name 

Address 

City.  — State 
Zip 
Clip and mail to: Panorama, 


50 East Court Street, 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


ig 
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In his Carversville studio, Charles Hargens completes a full-color illustration entitled 
BRANDING AT THE DOUBLE-BAR U RANCH. 


ILLUSTRATOR 


of the 
Fast-Fading 


Western Frontiers 
by 


Knickerbacker Davis 


Quite possibly you have been one of many visitors at Lahaska’s 
cooperative UPSTAIRS GALLERY and have browsed admiringly , among 
its intriguingly exhibited arts and crafts. If so, it is likely you have 
stopped for a long look at an action-packed “Western” painted by 
Charles Hargens of Carversville. 

“Once the itch of the old West gets in your blood it sticks ’till you do 
something about it,” Hargens said during an interview at his studio which 
is filled with the trappings of the plains. 


Hargens knows whereof he speaks, for 
he was the son of a frontier doctor. He 
was born and raised in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota in the town of Hot Springs 
on the fringe of the Pine Ridge Indian 
Reservation granted by the Great White 
Father to the proud Sioux in recompence 
for being dispossessed from their once 
held sacred lands. 

The single street in Hot Springs was 
lined with always busy false-fronted 
saloons, dance halls, and a hotel for 
transient guests. Their hitching rails were 
crowded flank to flank by saddled cow 
ponies of ranch hands galloping in for an 
evening of “‘likker,” gossip-swapping at 
saloon bars or sitting in with a poker 
hand and a stack of chips, or stepping out 
to fiddle-timed whirls with seductive 
scarlet-gowned dance hall girls. 

The town, appropriately named for 
the warm waters of the surrounding 
springs, still had plenty to remind one of 
its early days, and stir the imagination of 
a youngster accompanying his doctor 
father on rounds to reservation patients 
and the ranches. He vividly absorbed the 
descriptions told by veterans of the plains 
wars, gun fights with desperate outlaws, 


captures of cattle rustlers caught’ 


red-handed changing brands. 

Respect for the law was maintained by 
a duly elected Marshall, a glittering silver 
star on his vest above a cartridge belt 
swinging a holster housing a quick-draw 
45. In case of dire necessity he was 
supported by the Vigilante Committee 
always readied for immediate response. 

Hargens recalls the night he was 
wakened from sleep by a series of 
shotgun blasts fired into the darkness by 
his father, then serving as Mayor of Hot 
Springs. He was standing in his nightshirt 
on the second floor veranda of their 
home and sounding the prearranged signal 
for the Vigilantes to assemble. This time 
it was to put an end to the burning of hay 
stacks below the town perpetrated by an 
unruly party of reservation Sioux. 
Smuggled whiskey had gotten out of 
hand! 

Hargens itch to draw was finding an 
outlet with sketches of familiar ranch 
houses and barns which he sold to their 
owners at twenty-five cents per sketch. 
This urge was heightened by trips with his 
father to Chicago having to do with the 
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doctor’s professional affairs. There he was 
left for the day as a sightseer at art 
museums and the Art Institute until the 
doctor returned for him. He drank in the 
heady smells of “turps” and sprayed 
fixatif while he watched students busied 
with .charcoal and stretched canvas. By 


One of many covers done by Charles Hargens for the “Sa 
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then he knew that the serious study of art 
and illustration was an insatiable yen that 
could not be denied. 

Regretful that his son had chosen art 
instead of medicine for a career, his 
father “grub-staked” him East to a 
freshman’s enrollment at the 


turday Evening Post. ” 
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Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts in 
Philadelphia. 

There followed three years of day and 
evening classes under a faculty of 
top-flight instructors and specialists in 
their fields. And during which the earnest 
young student from .the West was 

Continued on page 19 


“Tha Only Noms You Need Te Know! 
PLUMBING - HEATING * COOLING 


heiser 
PE - FIXTURES + SUPPLIES 


440 CENTRE AVE., NEWTOWN, PA. 18940 © 357-0832 © 968-4218 


PORTRAIT of your home 


From your FAVORITE PHOTOGRAPH 


IN WATERCOLOR byc. coutts 


to order: TEL. 598-7332 


NEW LIBRARY BOOK SHOP 


33 South State St. 
Newtown, Pa. 


Monday - Saturday 
10:00 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. 


Also Friday evenings 


7:00 - 9:00 p.m. 


ADUH Lisl 


ZZZ 


Jor Special Orders Call 
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N L E T T E R ee 
Dear Al, 

Many thanks for the kind words about NEW HOPE in the 
magazine Panorama. With that kind of publicity, I’ll have to go 
to a 2nd edition! 

When, as and if I reprint, I would be happy to set the 
historical record straight. What were the goofs you found? 
What are the correct facts or dates? And, what are your 
sources for correct data? 

Will Rivinus 


Early American Antiques Market 
Dear Will: 


In reviewing your book I spoke of “‘chamber-of-commerce- 
type historical myths. I was thinking of errors of perspective 
and interpretation and not of cold dates and fact. But there 
are a couple of errors of that kind in your historical 
chronology (pp. 45) as well. 

For example, I’m quite certain James Michener was not 
“lured” to Bucks County by New Hope’s “arts-and-crafts 
tradition” since he grew up in Doylestown and for many years 
worked near Newtown. Nor do I believe any of the famous 
names you link with his were victims of any such lure. They 
came because: (1) New Hope was only two hours from New 
York by train or automobile; (2) land and skilled labor were 
dirt cheap; (3) old stone farm houses could be bought for a 
song and cheaply converted to lavish manor houses where they 
could hide from autograph hunters and entertain much more 
cheaply than they could elsewhere. 

Incidentally, of that generation of glittering immigrants, 
none lived in New Hope, and none but Pearl Buck and Oscar 
Hammerstein and his family ever showed the slightest interest 
in matters of local concern. They were birds of passage and 
they left with a bundle rolled up by the wildly inflated real 
estate market they helped the promoters generate. 

A conscientious historian of that period ‘who condescends 
to mention prominent local sojourners by name might at least 
give a nod to Lowell Birrell (our own Robert Vesco!) and to 
Emile Geauvreau, king of Manhattan’s yellow journalists. Of 
course a lot of nice people came as well. 

They were all “lured” by the flack which was raised by and 
about the big names. They nested as close as possible to them 
to bask in reflected glory, to enjoy the low taxes, to tell their 
city visitors about their famous neighbors and even — maybe — 
someday be invited for cocktails! 

Unfortunately that same flack, echoes of which I found in 
your otherwise excellent book, caused the outside world to 
adopt New Hope as a synonym for a place quite different. It 
always saddens me when someone says: “Oh yes, I know 
Bucks County. I’ve been to New Hope!” As who has not? 

Cordially yours, 


Alfred 
Gentlemen: 


Can’t wait for the first copy of your hard-to-put-down 
magazine to reach our door. I discovered it at the beauty salon 
and it was the first and only time I almost refused to come out 
from under the dryer! 

It goes on top of my list for Christmas gifts this year!! 

Sincerely, 
(Mrs.) Betty Hanson 


ILLUSTRATOR continued from page 17 


Book jacket for the western novel “The 
Elston. 


awarded the 
scholarship abroad. 

At the Academy also was an equally 
hardworking fellow student, slender 
dark-haired Majorie Garman, who was to 
become not only a highly successful 
fashion illustrator for The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and other magazines but also a 
long and happily married Mrs. Charles 
Hargens. 

Magazine editors, book publishers, 
advertising agency art directors welcomed 
the newcomer and his portfolios whose 
looks and manner of speech were 
reminders of Will Rogers. 

Soon colorful “Westerns” by Hargens 
were appearing on the covers of 


Academy’s coveted 
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Sheriff of San Miguel” written by Allan 


magazines having national circulation. 
Among them, the Saturday Evening Post 
then at its peak of popularity, as eye 
arresting features of advertising, book 
jackets of Western best sellers, and at art 
exhibitions throughout the country. 
Charles Hargens’ mastery of illustrative 
techniques and choice of subjects rank 
him with that galaxy of graphic 
illustrators of the far West such as 
Frederick Remington and Charles Russell 
and later by those whom Remington and 
Russell inspired such as the late Harvey 
Dunn, N.C. Wyeth, and others of their 
kind. Each a dedicated contributor to the 
era which has been quite rightly called 
the Golden Age of Illustration. a 


BUCKS 
COUNTYS 
BEST 


is always seen in the 
Bucks County 
PANORAMA MAGAZINE 


Here are some of the things that make 
it the magazine to be read by every- 
one who lives in, visits, or just plain 
loves the rolling hills, the old stone 
houses, the quaint villages and the 
people of Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 


Every month our features include 
DISTINCTIVE DINING in the County, 
a CALENDAR OF EVENTS which is 
an inclusive listing of day to day events 
plus entertaining and educational things 
to do in beautiful historical Bucks 
County, THE CRACKER BARREL 
COLLECTOR — your guide to antique 
shopping — a column that visits a 
different shop each and every month, 
THE COUNTRY GARDENER advises 
how to cope with the growing prob- 
lems peculiar to our part of the state, 
and RAMBLING WITH RUSS where 
Russell Thomas tunes into days gone by. 


We have regular profiles of Bucks 
County artists from a stained glass 
craftsman to a symphony conductor, 
to a model ship builder and the list 
goes on and on and on. 


Our special features vary from month 
to month... we may feature a whole 
town... or give you the complete 
history of a County forefather... 
take vou on a trip to a wildflower pre- 
serve, to the Newtown Historic House 
tour, to Fallsington Day, to the famed 
New Hope Auto Show, or riding to the 
hounds on a fox hunt. 


Join us now and as a new subscriber, 
you can try us for 6 months at $2.00 
and when you find you can’t live with- 
out us — renew your subscription at 
only $5.00 for 12 months — a consider- 
able savings from the regular newstand 
price of 50¢ per copy. 


Bucks County PANORAMA 
The Magazine of Bucks County 
50 East Court Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


Enclosed is $2.00 for 6 months 
trial subscription to Panorama 
Or 


Iwouldlike _ one year at $5.00 
two years at $9.00 
three years at $13.00 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip __ 


The Pleasures of 


Collecting 


By Gerry Wallerstein 
Photography by Alfred H. Sinks 


“What we really have is a collection of collections,” Hannah 
Hollister, of Dolington, says with a laugh. 

And she’s not exaggerating! 

First, there’s her lifelong collection of both antique and 
foreign dolls from all over the world. The dolls have been seen 
and handled by so many of her pupils at the Edgewood School 
they show signs of wear, but Mrs. Hollister doesn’t mind. 


“I think dolls are made to be loved and fondled — that’s 
why I don’t keep them in a glass case.” 

Each of the dolls has an interesting history, or a special 
reminiscence for its owner, and as she touches the varicolored 
figures, it’s easy to see she is fond of them and their donors. 
There’s a little trio of handmade dolls from Ecuador — papa, 
child and Llama — that were made by children and originally 
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given some years ago to Paul Comly French when he was in 
that country with the American Friends Service Committee 
distributing food to needy families. 

A beautiful Chinese male doll, about 75 to 100 years old, 
was originally a gift from a Chinese mandarin to Mrs. 
Hollister’s friend, daughter of an American couple who were in 
the China trade. The girl’s mother wasn’t quite as lucky — she 
had lost out on a beautiful mink coat the mandarin planned as 
a gift to her because while at dinner, so the story goes, she 
caused him to lose face by refusing his offer of a morsel of 
meat because he proffered it on the end of his long, tapered 
fingernail. 

Mrs. Hollister’s very first foreign acquisition was a French 
doll given to her by her French teacher about 50 years ago. At 
that time, such dolls were only four or five inches tall and had 
china heads and hands. Later, when she went to school in 
France, similar dolls were seven or eight inches tall and had 
felt faces. Today’s souvenir dolls are usually made of plastic, 
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although in less sophisticated cultures like Morocco and 
Turkey, the dolls may be skillfully fashioned of cloth or 
leather. Mrs. Hollister doesn’t think the plastic ones, even 
when beautifully dressed, quite equal the charm and skill 
represented by the handcrafted ones. 

Over the years friends and acquaintances have sent addi- 
tions to her collection: a Japanese woman who was one of the 
Hiroshima maidens, sends dolls from Japan; the Lebanese 
in-laws of her husband’s secretary send her unique dolls from 
Lebanon; and still another friend sent her a handmade nut 
head doll from Appalachia. 

Among the antique dolls in Mrs. Hollister’s collection are 
the bride doll from her own mother’s 1911 wedding cake; 
ostensibly a doll, it is actually a candy box inside; and a 75 to 
100-year-old doll with a bisque face and jointed limbs which 
has its own old-fashioned wardrobe trunk, clothes and special 
Sunday dress and coat. Several dolls from her own childhood 
have since become collector’s items either because the doll was 
of a unique design or its manufacturer went out of business. 
Included in these are a Bye-lo baby doll, and a Schoenhut doll 
which has special metal movable joints. 


= 
Y ig 


An old doll’s house which was found at an auction by Mrs. 
Hollister’s children, and a variety of doll furniture and tiny 
china pieces complete the collection. One of the most 
interesting pieces is one that looks like a cupboard with sliding 
doors but is actually a set of Breton beds of the type used in 
old provincial French kitchens; the sliding doors provided both 
privacy and protection from the air while sleeping, since fresh 
air at night used to be considered harmful to one’s health. 


Hannah Hollister, who became a Quaker when she married, 
is a descendant of a family in the Carolinas who had a land 
grant from the King. Originally a cotton plantation, it was 
turned into a very successful blueberry farm when the soil was 
depleted by generations of cotton-raising. The estate was sold 
only about ten years ago, after being continuously in the 
family since the original grant; some of the items in the 
Hollisters’ collection, such as old tools and candle molds, came 
from there. 

The Hollisters’ home in Dolington, built in the 1790’s, was 
originally the post office and general store in the little town. 


When they bought it, the couple moved the store building 
down the street and turned it into a three-bedroom house; the 
original store counter is still being used in the house as a base 
for bookcases. 

“I guess when we moved that house, it was the most 
exciting day for Dolington in a hundred years,” Mrs. Hollister 
recalls laughingly. 


Probably the most valuable and historical item the Hol- 
listers own is the 330-year-old, cream-colored silk wedding 
skirt made by Annie Hutchinson, an early ancestor of Mr. 
Hollister, whose father came from England in William Penn’s 
time. 

It is known that about twelve generations ago, the young 
woman raised the silkworms herself, spun the thread, wove 
and then quilted the silk fabric in an intricate pattern with 
tiny, even stitches, and finally fashioned it into a wedding skirt 
for her marriage ceremony. The garment is still in amazingly 
good condition, and the Hollisters plan to give it to a museum 
in order to prevent its decay. 

A most unusual piece in the Hollisters’ collection is a 
handmade example of the old English game of skittles. It was 
made at Berea College, originally established to teach trades to 
black people, where students still do handcrafts and wood- 
working using the traditional early skills of America. 

Jack Hollister, who is executive associate to the president 
of Educational Testing Service in Princeton, and his wife 
Hannah have three grown children. In recent months, their 
younger son has been travelling in India and Africa, and 
gradually they are assembling still another fascinating group of 
items: the beautifully handcarved figures and musical instru- 
ments he sends them by mail from time to time. 

“I guess some day these will become historic items, too,” 
Hannah Hollister said; if her descendants care about beauti- 
fully made old things as she does, they surely will be around to 
delight future generations. a 
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“IT’S TAYLOR’S FOR 
TERMITES!” 


Permanent Termite Control 


X 


œScientific Pest and Termite Control 


{ 
ALL WORK INSURED and GUARANTEED 
822-2050 348-9579 
AYLOR 822-0121 982-5707 
24 W. BUTLER AVENUE 


EXTERMINATING CO. 


CHALFONT, PA. 


For all size rooms 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
Air Conditioners from $97.00 


ROS KEYS FURNITURE 


l 


route 611 (just north of cross keys) 
doylestown 


open daily 9 to 6 
thursday, friday until 9 pm 


348-5611 


R eed and Steinbach 
Funeral 
Home 


182 West Court Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


e ALL SIZES AVAILABLE 


olded-In Baffles 


Phone: 348-4543 
CHARLES H. REED 
HARRY B. STEINBACH, IR. 

Doylestown's Oldest - 


Established Funeral Home . 


BETTER: 
Tanks 
Service 


CONCRETE SEPTIC TANK CO 


A. 
Russell 
Thomas 


OUR OLDE YELLOW PAGES 


BREAKFAST AT SARDPS: The time is 9 a.m., Thursday 
morning and the place is the historic Warrington Inn. The 
occasion is a breakfast sponsored by the Republican Campaign 
Committee of Bucks County. There are 166 men. and women 
present, something that has never happened before. It is May 
10, 1958. Many drove 35 and 40 miles to attend. It was an 
excellent breakfast as all meals were then and are now at the 
Warrington Inn. The cost of the meal was one dollar, in 
addition to “one buck” for a Pretzel Pin, the official insignia 
of the GOP organization at that time. 

THE LATE JOE Hallowell Sr., former president of the 
Board of Bucks County Commissioners and chairman of the 
Republican Primary Campaign Committee told me, “Russ, this 
is a sample of what Bueks County Republicans are going to do 
in November.” Gn hand for the breakfast was State Senator 
Edward B. Watson, it being his retiring year. All the wives 
attending the breakfast were presented with orchids by GOP 
Orchid King Ludwig Fetzer of Warwick Township. There were 
two Republican county commissioners present at the 
breakfast, even though Bucks County had but one, 
Commissioners Tom Lewis, of Perkasie, and Commissioner 
Warren M. Cornell, of Montgomery County, an invited guest. 


' The missing Commissioners were Demos John T. Welsh and 


Adolph Andrews, both with many friends however. 

IT WAS NICE to see a lot of “new faces” at the breakfast, 
and a lot of old-timers too. I chatted with former President 
Judge Hiram H. Keller who was chairman of the Democratic 
Party when it was almost a crime to be a Democrat. Also 
present at the breakfast was GOP-organization-sponsored John 
Justus Bodley, now Judge of the Court of Common Plead 
under whom this observer now serves as court tipstaff. 

After breakfast we moved to thé Doylestown Inn for an 
informal -reception and a buffet duncheon. While there we 
talked with popular Bucks County Solicitor Bob Valimont, 
who told us that he was advised to eat in the “Jug in The 
Wail” dowastairs while the “Pretzel-fotlowers” were holding 


„theit “informal” in the main dining room. 


æ 
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HOW MANY REMEMBER 38 years ago this July? It was 
38 years ago July 10 this year that I walked across Monument 
Square for a COKE at the Rexall Store and the thermometer 
in front of the store registered exactly 128 degrees in the sun, 
the hottest day recorded in Bucks County history, up until 
that time. The official temperature recorded by the State 
Police that day at Warrington was 104 degrees. . . The coldest 
spot in Doylestown on July 10, 1936 was 25 degrees below 
zero in the storage room of Smith’s Dairy plant, and it was 
115 degrees right outside that building as this observer stood 
there. 


* k OF 


OUR FIRST ELECTRIC TRAIN TRIP was from 
Philadelphia to Doylestown and was made on the Reading July 
21, 1931. The one-way fare was a thin dime and the round trip 
was 20 cents. Exactly 2773 passengers were carried on the new 
electrics from Doylestown and other stations on that day. 
Doylestown alone had 1698 passengers making the trip. The 
40-car pre-inaugural train was made up of four sections. The 
first train crew to enter Doylestown in charge of an electric 
train included John “Smoky” Robinson, of Philadelphia, 
veteran engineer; Walter Scheerer, Doylestown, conductor; 
Vincent Heavener, Doylestown, baggage master; Wesley 


Dieterich, Doylestown, trainman. 
* k * 


IF YOU REMEMBER these players in action you 
remember some of the very best in the Bux-Mont area. Among 
the veterans who turned out for the 1924 Doylestown town 
football team were the following: Harry Blair, Earl Blair, 
Charlie Dinlocker, Rex Brown, George Houssell, Joe Ruos, 
Buz Meyers, Jack Gardy, Henry Ulman, Bob Stanton, Arthur 
Myers, Howard Myers, Frank Kerns, Thawley Hayman, Abe 
Zinn, Walter Groman, Russ Gulick, Eddie McIntyre, Doc 
Tomlinson, Jack Waddington, George Dickson, Walt 
VanLevanee and Lou Wolfsberger. 


* k * 


ONE HECTIC BASEBALL GAME: A triple play, fourteen 
errors, 29 runs, and 26 hits composed the grand mixture 
handed out to 1500 baseball fans who attended a Doylestown 
Community Baseball League game on Sunday, June 18, 1933 
as Harry Duerr’s Chalfont club handed Connie Quinby’s 
Doylestown Moose team a 15-14 setback to topple last year’s 
champions from first place in the hectic battle for the 
pennant. The wind was so strong it was necessary to call out 
the fire company’s equipment to sprinkle the diamond before 
the game so that the cash customers as well as the players 
would not suffer dust-strokes. 


The lineups for this game include: DOYLESTOWN 
MOOSE-Roberts, 1f; L. Quinn, cf; Johnson, 1b; W. Slack, ss; 
Longsrreet, c; Ruf, 3b; S. Quinn, 2b; Dardinske, rf; Shelly, p; 
Paul, p; G. Neff, 1b; B. Neff, cf. CHALFONT—Flossdorf, If; 
Lane, 1b; Bricklemyer, c; Paul, ss; Thomas, cf; Neubert, 3b; 
Rosenberger, 2b; DeLaro, rf; Nask, rf; Leach, p. UMPIRES, 


Gulick and Tyson. a 


NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEWTOWN. PENNA 


968-4203 Member FDIC 


Six Offices to Serve Your Banking Needs — 


e Washington Crossing 


e Yardley Road 
e Wrightstown 


e Langhorne 


e Newtown 


e Richboro 


"MORE THAN MONEY, PEOPLE ARE OUR BUSINESS" 


Fo a e 


pa 
American Revolution 


Massacre in Boston! British Kill 
Five American Citizens in Riot! 


-o e S h 


PREPARE FOR THE 
BICENTENNIAL! 


Read the ILLUSTRATED 
Tabloid Newspaper: 


AMERICAN 
REVOŁUTION 


lin 12 issues) 
YOU ARE THERE — with authentic accounts and 
illustrations. Told in modern style so that today’s 
Americans can better appreciate their heritage. 


ISSUES 1 AND 2 $1.00 EACH POSTPAID 
BOTH ISSUES FOR $1.50 POSTPAID 


Golonial Press 


Box 1233 
Warminster, Pa. 18974 
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A unique gift 
shopping experience 
at 


YUCCA TRADING POST 
iii AND GALLERY 


Fine Arts - Authentic Indian 
Jewelry - Linoleum Blocks - 
Notes and other 
Unusual Giftwares 
138 West State St. (Rt. 202) 
Doylestown, Pa. 


348-5782 


OPEN: 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Tues. through Sat. 
Fri. to 9:00 P.M. OTHER HOURS BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


HORSE FEATHERS 


_A NEW TACK SHOP 
SITED IN BUCKS COUNTY 


A Complete Line of 
Quality Equipment 
for the 
Horse & Rider 


Featuring: 
Jimmy’s Saddiery ¢ Custom l-eather Work 
Pytchley Coats 
Vogel Boots 
Harry Hall Britches 
Come in & browse 
& talk horse with 
our experienced staff. 


HORSE FEATHERS NR p 


The Yard e Lahaska « Pa. 18931 = Ea 


Sue Ludwi; = 
roe 215-794-8862 


GooD NEWS! - 


Immediate Delivery on All Models 


hompson 
oyota 


263 North Main St. Doylestown, Pa. 


345-6212 Di 3-1515 
HOURS: MONDAY THRU THURSDAY 9 to 9 
FRIDAY 9 to 7 — SATURDAY 9 to 4 


THE RIGHT HORSE 


by 
H.P. 


If you have ever shopped for a horse you know that finding 
a suitable mount is not an easy matter. There are an estimated 
6 million horses in this country alone. They’re all different, 
ranging in temperament from too quiet to too wild, in an 
endless variety of colors, shapes, and sizes. Horse prices vary 
just as much. A Shetland pony foal might go for $10. at an 
auction, while on the other hand, Secretariat’s value as a stud 
was syndicated for $6 million! 

Realistically, the price of a nice half-bred horse to be used 
primarily for pleasure would range from about $500. to 
$1,000. A field hunter brings from $1,000 to $2,500, while 
top show horses sell for over $10,000. So before you go out 
and spend a lot of time shopping for a mount, decide what 
qualities you’re looking for most in a horse, the job he’s to do, 
and what you can afford to pay. Then you must realize that, 
in all probability, you will not find the horse of your dreams. 
No horse is perfect and the less you have to spend the less 
perfect the horses will be that you will have to choose from. 

The most important consideration is the suitability of the 
horse to the job. A champion show horse will not make a good 
back yard horse. In most cases he would be too high strung 
and too sensitive for the average rider. A very young or 
unschooled horse would be unsuitable for a beginner rider 
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because it hasn’t had the years of ring work and trails that 
make it into a steady and reliable mount. A horse that has no 
jumping ability will never make a hunter, and a clumpy old 
half-bred horse will never get a look in the show ring. Besides 
these obvious examples a horse must be suitable to the rider. 
Some horses are very sensitive to leg and hand signals, others 
are not. Therefore, it is important to find a horse that 
responds evenly and unharrassed to the rider’s signals thus 
complimenting that rider’s level of ability and temperament. 
The rider and mount must be compatible. Horses vary in 
temperament as much as people do, so it is ever so important 
to find the right combination. 


Once you have found a horse that seems suitable for the 
job, consider then if he will hold up or is sound enough to 
perform his duties over a period of time. A veterinarian who 
specializes in treating horses should be consulted, and be sure 
to tell him how you will be using your horse. The more 
strenuous the job the more trouble free a horse should be. A 


show horse or hunter takes a lot more stress than a pleasure . 


horse. 


Something should be said about the characteristics of a 
horse’s sex. In this country most male horses are gelded in the 
spring of their second year unless they are of special breeding 
value, such as a successful race horse. Because stallions have 
more aggressive natures they are generally much harder to 
handle and present more stabling and pasturing problems. 
Mares are more sensitive and moody than geldings. This is 
especially true during their heat periods. Geldings are con- 
sidered to be more consistent in temperament with greater 
endurance but less resistance to disease than either mares or 
stallions. Since normally you would be seeking your horse 
among the mares and geldings, it is wisest to judge each animal 
on its own physical and temperamental merits, regardless of 
sex. 


What about age? This will surprise a lot of you. A horse on 
the average lives to be about 25 or 30 years old. A horse is 
called a foal until it is weaned and then called a colt or filly 


‘until the age of four when it is then termed mare, gelding, or 


stallion. Race horses are broken at one year of age while most 
riding horses at two or three. It is not until a horse is six that 
he is considered mature. If a horse is maintained in good 
health and given plenty of exercise he should be quite 
serviceable until his early 20’s. After that point he begins to 
slow down a bit, and perhaps doesn’t jump with that same ol’ 
spring. However, even at that age a horse can give a lot of 
pleasure to a very timid or young rider that needs a good 
steady horse to just have fun with around the barn or 
cross-country. 


On choosing a suitable age, consider first the age and ability 
of the rider. The less experienced the horse the more 
experiencéd the rider should bé. A very young beginner will do 
better on a 15 year old pony while an advanced rider who likes 
forward to difficult jumping and strenuous equestrian exercise 
would be happier with a younger or not so well schooled 
horse. 


Continued on page 28 


E NOW OPEN . 


Ries “For Those Kind of Duds” 44 

oie: JEANS SHIRTS BOOTS 

Lee è Karman Karman ¢ H. Bar C. Frye è Acme 
JACKETS BELTS 

K.O.K. © Woolrich Tony Lama @ Circle Y, 


Western End Ranchwear 


Daily 11-6 “ ss ahaska, Pa. 
Thuas Fa ine The Yard”, Route 202, Lahaska, Pa wanes 
5 > 


Sun, 12- 


Fox Heath, Inc. 
Equitation Day Camp 


a fun place to 
learn about, and 
have fun with horses 


four, two week sessions beginning June 24th 


Don’t forget our riding lesson 
see program and our tack shop 
where we carry a complete line of riding 
apparel and equipment. 


a A 


swamp road, furlong, pa. 598-7792 


Still an independent bank having 
served the surrounding 
area since 1917 


The Solebury National Bank 
of New Hope 


Route 202 Bridge and Main St. 
Lahaska, Pa. New Fope, Pa. 
794-7496 862-5201 
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“Dining PANORAMA’S GUIDE 
TO THE EPICUREAN DELIGHTS 
* OF BUCKS COUNTY 


NOVEK’S SOUTHAMPTON OYSTER 
HOUSE, 727 Second Street Pike, South- 
ampton, Pa. You don’t have to travel to 
the shore to get good seafood; a short trip 
to Novek’s Oyster House will get you 
some of the best seafood meals around. 
They are located where Second Street 
Pike and Street Road meet, in South- 
ampton, Lower Bucks County. 

Sid and Ethel Novek are Captain and 
First Mate at the nautical restaurant and 
are always there to welcome you aboard. 
Their knowledge and know-how of sea- 
food comes from over twenty-five years 
of experience in the business and they 
take pride in serving the freshest and 
finest seafood available from around the 
world. 

Whether you order a Scampi, a sauteed 
specialty, broiled or golden fried seafood, 
it is prepared to order. And you are 
welcome to bring your own wine. For 
those whose tastes do not run to seafood 
— the Rib Steak and Southern Fried 
Chicken are superb. 


Benetz Inn, 1030 N.W. End Blvd., Quakertown 
(Rt. 309 two miles north of town) 536-6315. A 
family-run restaurant that captures a feeling of 
Old World warmth with its atmosphere, service 
and food. If you like German cooking, order 
sauerbraten and spaetzles, but also recom- 
mended is the roast duckling a l’orange. Buffet 
luncheon Mon. & Thurs., buffet dinner Sat. at 
5:30, Sun. at 4. L — ($1.25 - $4.25); D — $4- 
$10). Weekend reservations advised. 


Boswell’s Restaurant, Rte. 202, Buckingham. 
794-7959. Dine in a congenial colonial atmos- 
phere on such fine eatables as Duck or 
Flounder stuffed with Crabmeat. Lunch 
platters & sandwiches from $1.95. Dinner 
platters $3.95 - $7.50. Children’s Menu. Lunch 
11-2:30, Dinner 5-8, Sat. 11-8:30, Sun. 
12:30-7:30. Closed Monday 


Brugger’s Pipersville Inn, Rtes. 413 & 611, 
Pipersville. 766-8540. Country dining in the 
fine old Bucks County Tradition, serving such 
dishes as Pie Eyed Shrimp (Shrimp in beer 
batter), Roast Duckling, Crabmeat au Gratin. 
Children’s Menu. Cocktails served. For a unique 
treat, celebrate New Year’s Eve on July 3rd 
with a special buffet — this will be Brugger’s 
25th Annual “January in July.” 


Conti’s Ferndale Inn, Rt. 611, Ferndale, Pa. 
847-5527. Excellent family dining in a casual 
atmosphere. Cocktails, luncheons, dinner at 
reasonable prices. Closed Tuesday. 


Chez Odette, S. River Road, New Hope. 
862-2432, 2773. The restaurant was once a 
barge stop on the Delaware Canal and is now a 
unique country “bistro” with Aubergiste 
Odette Myrtil. The French cuisine includes 
Steak au Poivre, Trout stuffed with Escargot, 
Crepes stuffed with crabmeat or chicken. 
Features a daily gourmet luncheon buffet at 
$3.50. Cocktails served. Lunch 12-3, Dinner 
6-10:30. Closed Sunday. 


Golden Pheasant, Route 32 (15 mi. north of 
New Hope on River Rd.), Erwinna. 294-9595, 
6902. The mellow Victorian atmosphere of this 
old inn on the Canal serves as the perfect 
inspiration for a relaxed, aristocratic meal. You 
may begin with Escargots and proceed to 
pheasant fram their own smoke oven, steak 
Diane or Duckling. Dining in the Greenhouse is 
especially pleasant. Wine & Cocktails of course. 
Dinner 6-11, Sunday from 4 ($5.75 - $9.50) 
Closed Monday. Bar open 5-2. Reservations 


required. 


Harrow, Route 611 & 412, Ottsville. 847-2302. 
Light food and drink from 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Saturday by candlelight with fireplace 
ablaze in season, in this beautifully restored old 
inn. Closed Sunday & Monday. 


Imperial Gardens, 22 N. Main, Doylestown. 
345-9444. 107 Old York Rd., Warminster, 
674-5757, 5758. Excellent Chinese fare for the 
discerning gourmet.. Specializing in Cantonese, 
Szechuan and Peking style cooking, they also 
offer Mandarin and Polynesian favorites. We 
recommend the Sea Food Wor Ba — combina- 
tion of Lobster, Shrimp, Crab with Chinese 
vegetables in special sauce. Take Out Menu 
available. Mon. — Thurs. 11:30-9, Fri. — Sat. 
11:30-10:30, Sun. 12-10. 


INN FLIGHT Restaurants & Cocktail Lounges, 
Abington, Colmar, Feasterville & Warrington, 
are designed to absolutely meet your dining out 
demands — service, atmosphere and location 
with special features in QUALITY and PRICE! 


La Bonne Auberge, Village 2, New Hope. 
862-2462. Where everything is special — Potage 
Cressonniere, Rack of Lamb Arlesienne. Lunch 
$1.95 - $5.95. Dinner $8 - $12. Luncheon 
12-2:30, Dinner 7-10. Music. Cocktails served. 
Reservations preferred. 


Logan Inn, Ferry & Main Streets at the Cannon, 
New Hope. 862-5134. Enjoy the comfort of an 
old country inn which has provided food, drink 
and lodging since 1727... New Hope’s oldest 
building. Open 11:30 a.m. ’til 2:00 a.m. Reser- 
vations requested. 


A restaurant in the country. 


Venet 


Quakertown, Pa. 215-536-6315 


An Unusual Evening in the old world tradition. 
Have a quiet drink by the fire, something light 
ee to eat 

by candlelight. 


All the 
pleasure of 
the 18th Century 


' Tues. thru Thurs. 
| 8 P.M. to 12 P.M. 
| . Fri. and Sat. 

8 P.M. to 2 A.M. 


Rts. 611 and 412 
Ottsville, Pa. 
14 miles north 
of Doylestown 

215-847-2302 


[THE HARROW 


anoun Fa 


An Evening Establishment 


OUR 51st YEAR AT 


BRUGGERS 
PIPERSVILLE 
INN 


Still the same but a little more expensive 


LUNCH DAILY 12:00 to 2:30 
DINNER 5:00 to 10:00 
SUNDAYS DINING FROM 1:00 to 9:00 
766-8540 
CLOSED MONDAYS 
-4 IMPERIAL 
3E GARDENS Al 
Chinese Restaurant 
Specializing in CANTONESE, 
SZECHUAN and PEKING style cooking 
OPEN EVERYDAY: 
Mon. to Thurs. 11:30 AM to 9:00 PM 
Fri. & Sat. 11:30 AM to 10:30 PM, 
Sun. 12 Noon to 10 PM 
22 N. MAIN STREET e DOYLESTOWN 
345-9444 
107 OLD YORK ROAD e WARMINSTER 
674-5757 674-5758 
Imperial Gardens also has a Take-out Menu 


If you haven’t aten at Novek’s... you 
haven’t tasted Seafood the way it should be 
cooked. 


For landlubbers...we always have fried 
chicken or steak. 
Dinners 
è Saturday 4 p.m. to 12 p.m. 
e Sunday 3 p.m. to 10 p.m, 
e Tues. thru Fri. 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Closed Mondays 
Bring Your Own Wine Or Beer 


727 Second St. Pike 322-0333 
(Street Rd. & 2nd St. Pike) 


Lunch 


A Charming 
Country Place 
to Dine 


LUNCHEON 
11:30 to 3:30 
everyday 
DINNER 
5:30 to 10:00 
Mon. thru Sat. 
Sun. 1 to9 
For reservations, 


call: 794-7035 


Fue ver Between New Hope 


LAHASHE 
PR. 


and Doylestown 
on Route 202 


Bar.quets*® Weddings Private Parties 


Wines ® Cocktail Bar 
OPEN SUNDAY 2 TO 7 


598-7469 l Rts. 413 & 232 


Wrightstown 


RESTAURANT 


Tues., Wed., 


Thurs., Fri. 
11:00 to 2:30 
5:00 to 8:00 
Sat. 11:00 to 8:30 
Sunday Dinners 
12:30 to 7:30 
Closed Monday 


a ea 


Route 263 — Buckingham, 794 — 7959 


e Tues. thru Fri. 4 p.m. to 10 p.m. ' 


Novek’s Southampton Oyster House, 727 
Second Street Pike (where Street Rd. & 2nd St. 
Pike meet). 322-0333. Fine family-style sea- 
food restaurant. Plucked fresh from the sea are 
Scampi, Shrimp, Crab & Lobster. There’s 
always a Rib Steak or Fried Chicken for 
landlubbers. For the fish fanciers — a large 
selection of Broiled, Sauteed, or Fried Seafoods 
and Fresh Fish. You are welcome to bring your 
own wine. Lunch 11-3 Tues. — Fri., Dinner 
4-10 Tues. — Fri., Dinner Sat. 4-12, Sunday 
3-9. Closed Monday. 


Old Anchor Inn, Routes 413 & 232, Wrights- 
town. 598-7469. Good old-fashioned American 
food in a country setting. Cocktails served. 
Lunch a la carte from $1.25. Dinner a la carte 
from $4.95. Closed Monday. 


Purple Plum, The Yard, Lahaska. 794-7035. 
Old Country atmosphere with each dish a 
specialty. Cocktails served. Lunch $1.95 - $6, 
Dinner $5 - $9. Children’s portions. Lunch 
11:30-3:30, Dinner Tues. — Thurs. 5:30-9, Fri. 
— Sat. 5:30-10, Sun. 2-9, Mon. — Lunch only. 
Reservations advisable. 


Stockton Inn, Route 29, Stockton, N.J. 
1-609-397-1250. When the weather outside is 
frightful and chill, fireplaces within will cheer 
you. And when it’s warm, dining moves out- 


doors beside cascading waterfalls. This 250-: 


year-old restaurant serves American specialties 
and offers an outstanding variety of imported 


and domestic wines. Open daily. Lunch 12-3 


(from $2.50), Dinner from 5 p.m. (from 
$5.25). 


Tom Moore’s, Route 202, 2 mi. south of New 
Hope. 862-5900 or 5901. It’s handsome — with 
fireplaces, stained glass and Victorian head- 
board at the back of bar — and old — over 230 
years. Mon., “The classic buffet,” Wed., 
“Turfman’s Night” @ $7.95. Open every 
evening. Reservations. 


Thornton House, State St. & Centre Ave., 
Newtown. 968-5706. Two cozy dining rooms 
for luncheon and dinners. Crab dishes featured. 
Special platters daily. Closed Monday. 


The Copper Door North, Rte. 611, Warrington. 
DI 3-2552. Creative menus for outstanding 
food and drink, in a comfortable atmosphere, 
include such specialties as Steak Soup, Seafood 
Feast Stregato, freshly baked bread and Choco- 
late Mousse Pie. Drinks are giant-sized and 
delicious, whether you order a ‘“Do-It- 
Yourself” Martini, a Mocha Mixer or a Gin 
Jardiniere topped with crisp vegetables. Dinners 


- include soup, salad, bread, potato or Linguine 


in a choice of special sauces from $4.95 to 
$8.50. Daily specials featuring such dishes as 
Surf, Turf & Barnyard — Filet, Lobster Tails & 
Bar-B-Qued Ribs are $6.95. Lunch 11-4, Dinner 
Mon. — Thurs. 5-10, Fri. & Sat. 5-11, Sun. 4-9. 
Bar open 11-2. Piano nightly. Reservations 
advised. 


Good Drink, Hearty 
Food, a 264-Year 


History, and a Rodgers 
and Hart Tune. 


It’s all still here seven days a week, 
for lunch and dinner, with outdoor 
dining June thru September. 


The STOCKTON INN 


Reservations suggested. (609) 397-1250 
Banquet facilities available. 
Route 29 è Stockton, New Jersey 


¿COLMAR 

? ABINGTON 
{WARRINGTON 
° FEASTERVILLE 


BUDGET PRICES 
FIRST CLASS FLIGHT 


Inn Flightf 


RESTAURANT/COCKTAILS 


THORNTON 
SEAFOOD HOUSE 


State St. & Centre Ave. 
in the Heart of Historic Newtown 


Luncheons = Dinners 
We feature the finest in — 


Maine Lobsters Clams Oysters 
Home Made New England Chowders 
Crab Specialties 

Many Varieties of Fish Sandwiches 


Two Pleasant Dining Rooms 968-5706 
CLOSED MONDAY 


A ALL NEW EXCITING 
Bristol Road, Ivyland, Pa. 


Serving Lunch — 11 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
Business Men’s Lunch $1.50 
Dinners Served Daily 
OPEN 7 DAYS 


K Entertainment Friday & Saturday 
Late Snack Menu 11 P.M. till Closing 


OS 5-9867 
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BUCKS A RADIO 


FRIENDS continued from page 7 


THE BUCKS COUNTY PLAYHOUSE opened its 35th 
season on June 10th with a superb production of Dale 
Wasserman’s hit “One Flew Over The Cuckoo’s Nest.” From 
June 24th until July 6th, the historic playhouse will present 
“The Mind With A Dirty Man” and “The Promise,” starting 
July 8th through July 20th. Also scheduled are three shows 
for the children from the renowned troupe, The Gingerbread 
Players and Jack. On July 15th — “Snow White and the Seven 


JULY, 1974 


CALENDAR 
of events 


JULY, 1974 


July 7 MEADOWBROOK JUNIORS HORSE SHOW — Advancement of Mankind will teach a method of WESTINGHOLGE REFUGE RTORS Â RANGES 
Meadowbrook, Pa. relaxation through brain wave control for every- ZENITH TELEVISIONS & STEREOS 
July 13 PLEASANT HOLLOW FARMS HORSE SHOW — day practical situations at 8 p.m. in the com- 
AM RADIO DIAL Coopersburg, Pa. munity room at Neshaminy Mall, Route 1, Corn- OVER 25 YEARS IN THE DOYLESTOWN AREA 
i July14 FOX HEATH, INC. HORSE SHOW — Swamp aan meea for further information on 
Road, Furlong, Pa. : . Folly & Bristol Roads 
E 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 14 16 ; B 17,31 DOYLESTOWN — PLANT PEST CLINICS to be Iler Mon. to Fri. 9 AM to 9 PM 
July 20 HOMESTEAD FARM Perkasie, Pa. held in the Neshaminy Manor Center, Route 611, Warrington, Pa. 
July 27 WARRINGTON LIONS HORSE SHOW — 7 to 8:30 p.m. Free. Cooperative Extension upply See SSANOSRM 


&28 Warrington, Pa. Service. 


5,6 E , 
Dwarfs,” July 29th — “Little Princess and the Frog”; August BUCKING BAM Town andl Country Players will 
12th — “Little Red Riding Hood and the Three Pigs.” present “Night Watch” at the Player’s Barn, Route 
g ape gs. 263, Curtain 8:30 P.M. Tickets at the door. 
AS BUCKS COUNTY GROWS. more and more new 6,7 ERWINNA — 26th Annual Tinicum Art Festival, 
businesses are coming to the area One of these is de Groot sponsored by the Tinicum Civic Association" in 
Big B Herriot Associates, Inc. who offer a new concept in advertising inicum County Park Displays, exhibits, crafts, Mobilheat means ai comfort 
A ; art show, food and entertainment. Opens at Noon 
ND agencies. Located in Doylestown, they serve both national and | each day. Admission 
DIXIELAND L jpa local accounts with their unique approach and a close 7 WASHINGTON CROSSING — A Brass Band Con- POSEEN 
client-agency relationship. 8 3 s f hoe Mabli me-proved hea a 
GA cert will be presented in the Memorial Building, 2 eee 
oS! AL ) HORSE TALK continued from page 25 p-m., Washington Crossing State Park. ar at eara angie pai © l 
N Featuring Seach Artists As: Color should be of no importance when choosing a horse. 7 WRIGHTSTOWN — Bucks County Folksong FB iaie pepara H : 
; E . : ¥ F at delivered to your home 
T D GI Mi “If he’s a good horse, he’s a good color.” The quality of a Society presents an evening of Folk Music at the eke quality your burner de- heating oil 
ommy Dorsey, Glenn Miller, horse is shown in his conformation, soundness and tempera- Wrightstown Friends Meeting House Recreation Results « a towrentcondon: 
Ella Fitzgerald, Benny Goodman, ment. There are times, however, when color does affect the Room, Route 413, 7 p.m. FREE. (If you play an Call us today for Mobilheat! 
i . : instrument, bring it along.) 
Louis A , price of a horse. A dapple gray or black horse always brings Ins , 
ouis Armstrong, Duke Ellington, Sporades aed i a aeaa ection 6,7,10 WASHINGTON CROSSING — Activities at the MILLER & BETHMAN 
Count Basie, Frank Sinatra, The value of a horse depends on a lot of factors. In general 17,24,26 Wildflower Preserve, Bowman’s Hill, Washington Route 611, Doylest 348-8155 
. jast ity i inei 27,31 Crossing State Park. 6 — Children’s Walk “What i — vee 
Judy Garland, Artie Shaw you get just about what you pay for. Quality is the principle ? 8 ren's Wa at is 
factor that determines the price of a horse. Supply and a Flower?’ 10 to 12 Noon. 7 — Adult Nature ; 
demand also affect the price. The demand for show and Hike, 2 to 3 p.m. 10 — Summer and Fall Flower er ea — 
pleasure horses is mainly in the spring while people begin Identification Session 2, 10-12 Noon. 17 — Weed- 
NEWS: Mutual News on the Half Hour looking for hunters in the fall. It is therefore during those ers’ Day T Volunteer Work Day, begins at 10 a.m. } this ad is worth 
Local News at the Top of the Hour respective seasons that those horses are priced at their highest. 24 — Children’s Summer Nature Class, session 1 — on an 
Training adds to the value of a horse. Size is reflected in a oe Noon. 26 — “Fascinating Fungii” y 
horse’s price as well. A small horse is less valuable than a large atherine Lee, lecture 8 p.m. 27 — Children’s 
WEATHER: Local Weather at :15 and -45 horse. Thoroughbreds, because they are characteristically more Summer Batue Class, session 2 — 10-12 Noon. 31 | M aj or A p p li lance \\ 
Minutes Past each hour. l graceful and athletic are, of course, more expensive. ~ Children’s Summer Nature Class, session 3 — (Major Appliance } 
Keeping all this in mind remember that, every horse 10-12 Noon. . 
purchase is a kind of compromise . . . there is no such thing as 12,13, NEW HOPE — Antiques Show and Sale — New 
a perfect horse ... so know what you are looking for most. If Hope High School. For further information con- SALES AND SERVICE 
Buxmont Football and Basketball, Notre Dame you have chosen wisely, your horse will bring you far more tact New Hope Historical Society. ON 
jeen a apo Calendar, worth of pleasure than you originally paid for him. . 14 LANGHORNE — Concert in the Park Series, es 
ports, gious Programs. | sponsored by Bucks County Department of Parks WASTERING DISRAWASHERS 
HORSE SHOWS | iR : . ; AMANA REFRIGERATORS & RANGES 
and Recreation presents The Roaring 20’s, at Core KELVINATOR RANGES & REFRIGERATORS 
Creek Park, Tollgate Road. “Music on the Move,” KITCHENAID DISHWASHERS ¢ HAMILTON DRYERS 
July 6 LIONS CLUB OF SPRINGFIELD TWP. — all concerts free — starting at 7 p.m. (No rain date) MAXTAGWASHE RS, DANE RS EIDISHWASHERS 
Pleasant Hollow Farms, Coopersburg, Pa. 15 NESHAMINY MAL , MAGNAVOX TELEVISIONS & STEREOS 
: L — The Society for the MAGIC CHEF RANGES & DISHWASHERS 
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SELLERSVILLE — YOUTH DAY, an activity 
planned as part of the Borough Centennial 
celebration, to be held at the community pool. 


LEVITTOWN — Annual Soapbox Derby Day, 
Woodbourne Road; activities to begin at Noon. 


FIELD TRIP — Car caravans to leave Silver 
Lake O€tdoor Education Center at 10 a.m. and 
Churchville Outdoor Education Center at 10:15 
a.m. Returning at 4 p.m. Visit to a Bucks 
County Farm and learn about farm tools, crops, 
farming problems and how to milk a cow. Bring 
a lunch. Information call 357-4005 or 
785-1177. 


DOYLESTOWN — Concert in the Park Series, 
sponsored by Bucks County Department of 
Parks and Recreation, presents the Bill Erwin 
Quintet, at the Moravian Pottery and Tile 
Works, Swamp Road. “Music on the Move,” all 
concerts free — starting at 7 p.m. (Rain date 
August 8) 

NEW HOPE — Bucks (Country Wine Museum is 
open daily for guided tours, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Located between New Hope and Lahaska, 
Route 202, Gift Shop. Information — write 
Bucks Country Vineyards, R.D. No. 1, New 
Hope, Pa. 18938, phone 794-7449. 


HATBORO — The Blair Mill Inn Equity Dinner 
Theatre, 204 Village Drive, Hatboro, announces 
its July production: “I DO I DO”, the musical 
about marriage. The cast is comprised of 
professional actors from New York and 
Hollywood. Performances are July 4 thru 28. 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday dinner is at 
6:30 and showtime is at 8:30. Sunday, dinner is 
from 5:30 and the curtain is at 7:30. The 
$12.50 price includes a full course Prime Rib 
dinner, the show, free valet parking, and all tax 
and gratuities. For reservations call 674-3900. 
Group Sales, contact WA7-7555. 


NEW HOPE — Parry Mansion will be open to 
the public Wed. thru Sun. afternoons. Staffed 
by -the New Hope Historical Society. For 
information call 862-9250. 

PIPERSVILLE — Stover-Myers Mill, Dark 
Hollow Rd., 1 mile north of Pipersville. 1 to 5 
p.m. Weekends. Donations accepted. 
ERWINNA — Stover Mill, River Road (Rt. 32), 
open weekends only. 2 to 5 p.m. Free. ` 
NEWTOWN — Court Inn, Centre Ave. and 
Court St., a famous tavern built in 1733 by 
Joseph Thornton, Sr. will be open to the public 
Sundays 2 to 4 p.m. Also Tues. and Thurs. 10 
a.m. to 12 p.m. and 1 to 3 p.m. Tours by 
appointment only. Call Mrs. Wagner 968-4004 
during hours above or write Box «303, 
Newtown, Pa. 18940. 


DOYLESTOWN — Yucca Trading Post and 
Gallery, 138 W. State St. presents 
Silversmithing Craft Exhibit. Hours Tues. thru 
Sat. 10 to 5 p.m., Fri. to 9 p.m. other times by 
appointment phone 348-5782. 
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POINT PLEASANT — Point Pleasant Canoe 
Rental, open year round. Trips — rates and 
information phone 215-794-7059. Brochure is 
available. , 

DOYLESTOWN — Mercer Museum, Pine and 
Ashland Sts. Hours: Tues. thru Sat. 10 a.m. to 
5 p-m. Admission. Special rates for families and 
groups — groups by appointment. Phone 
348-4373. CLOSED MONDAYS 
FALLSINGTON — Burges-Lippincott House, 
Stagecoach Tavern and Williamson House. 18th 
Century architecture. Open to public Wed. thru 
Sun. 1 to 5 p.m. Admission — Children under 
12 free if accompanied by adult. 

BRISTOL — The Margaret R. Grundy Memorial 
Museum, 610 Radcliffe St., Victorian Decor. 
Hours: Tues., Thurs., and Sat. 1 to 3 p.m. 
Other times by appointment. 

WASHINGTON CROSSING — The Platt Collec- 
tion (birds, nests, eggs and photographs) will be 
on display to the public in the Wildflower 
Preserve, Bowman’s Hill, Washington Crossing 
State Park, 1 to 4 p.m. Daily. 

WASHINGTON CROSSING — Narration and 
Famous Painting, “Washington Crossing the 
Delaware”, daily 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Memorial 
Bldg. at % hr. intervals. Daily film showings, 
tentative and subject to change without notice. 
WASHINGTON CROSSING — Thompson- 
Neely House, furnished with pre-Revolutionary 
pieces, Route 32, Washington Crossing State 
Park. Open daily 9:30 to 5. Admission 50 
cents, includes a visit to the Old Ferry Inn. 
WASHINGTON CROSSING — Old Ferry Inn, 
Rt. 532 at the bridge. Restored Revolutionary 
furniture, gift and snack shop where Washing- 
ton Punch is sold. Open daily 9:30 a.m. to 5 
p-m. Admission 50 cents, includes a visit to the 
Thompson-Neely House. 

WASHINGTON CROSSING — Taylor House, 
built in 1812 by Mahlon K. Taylor, now serves 
as headquarters for the Washington Crossing 
Park Commission. Open to the public 8:30 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., weekdays. 

MORRISVILLE — Pennsbury Manor, the re- 
created Country Estate of William Penn. 
Original Manor House was built in 1683. Open 
daily 8:30 A.M. to 5 P.M. Admission 50 cents. 
Sunday hours are 1 to 5:00 p.m. 

PINEVILLE — Wilmar Lapidary Art Museum, 
the country’s largest private collection of hand- 
carved semi-precious stones. Open to public 
Tues. thru Sat: 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sun. 1 to 5 
p.m. Admission is 50 cents. 

DOYLESTOWN — Moravian Pottery and Tile 
Works, Swamp Rd. (R. 313 N. of Court St.) 
Hours: Wed. thru Sat. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Sun. 
noon to 5 p.m. Admission. Group rates. 

NEW BRITAIN TOWNSHIP — National Shrine 
of Our Lady of Czestochowa, Ferry Rd. Guided 
tours — Sun. 2 p.m., other tours upon request 
by reservations, phone 345-0600. Shrine 
Religious Gift Shop open 7 days a week 9 to 5. 
Free parking. Brochure available. 
SELLERSVILLE — Walter Baum Galleries, 225 
N. Main St. will present a retrospective one-man 
art exhibit in observance of the gallery foun- 
der’s 90th birthday. Hours; 1 to 4 p.m. daily. 


The Most Famous Basket in the World® 


% HOSTESS POSITION %& 


With Welcome Wagon, International 
= Pleasant career, flexible 
rs- 


Contact 


675-9384 
OR 


674-5105 


for interview. 


Wa mea 


I N T E R eeeeoen yA L 


Pinch, Penny & Dresswell 
Haberdashers Limited of Doylestown 
invite you to 

a new concept 

in discounting: 


Quality 
men’s fashions 
at remarkably low prices. 


This is no ordinary “factory outlet.” Their buyer (Mr. Dresswell, we presume) has 
been associated with many of the top men’s wear establishments, and it is their 
merchandise that stocks the shelves at Pinch, Penny & Dresswell’s Haberdashery at 
651 Old Easton Road (at Cross Keys). 


A sample of the offerings: 


Famous Philadelphia manufacturer sport coats retailing this season elsewhere at 
$85.00 are $59.00. 


Famous label cotton knit striped “Rugby look” shirts ($12.00 if perfect) just 
$4.00. 


Quality and prestige label shirts valued at $18.00 . . . just $9.95. 
Famous label jeans selling for $15.00 . . . sell for $5.95 here. 


Pinch, Pennys.Dresswell —',..” 


- haberdashers Lid © est. 1974 


654 North Main Street, Doylestown, Pa. 215-348-4598 


HOURS: Monday, Tuesday & Wednesday 9-6 
Thursday & Friday 9-9 
Saturday 9-6 
Open Thursday & Friday Nights ‘til 9 


